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INTRODUCTION 



Statement of Problem 



"Casey Bill " 

The "Casey enacted by the California Legislature in 1961 

opened a "Pandora's Box" for the teaching of Foreign Language in the 
Elementary Schools (FLES) . This bill listed in the California Education 
Code as Section 7604 (C) made foreign language instruction mandatory in 
grades 6, 7, and 8 for all public schools, to begin in SejS^ember of 1965. 
The passing of this particular piece of legislation produced mixed emotions 
among educators throughout the United States and particularly those in 
California. The foreign language profession (PMLA, 1961; Grittner et al., 
1965; PMLA, 1956) had campaigned for some time the cause for a longer 
sequence of language study in order to meet the needs and goals of for- 
eign language learning. However, at the same time a problem was posed 
concerning the availability of elementary foreign language teachers. It 
became apparent that the number of foreign language teachers which 
would be necessary to adequately fulfill the requirements of this legisla- 
tion were not available nor could they be trained during the years be- 
tween the enactment of the legislation and when it was to go into force. 
Many school districts made honest attempts to fulfill the spirit of the law 

^ "Casey Bill" AB 2564 (Section 7604) Education Code California, 



1961. 
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while other districts made efforts only to comply with the letter of the 
law. Consequently, during school year 1965-1966 there existed in the 
elementary schools of California, a variety of programs with many differ- 
ent goals. Some employed closed circuit television, some programed 
materials, while others utilized language specialists and other varied 
approaches. Many private business establishments took advantage of 
the situation to flood the educational market with materials, texts, and 
electronic gadgets of every variety. Many of these v/ere of very poor 
quality and more than a few districts spent large sums of money on un- 
tested, ur'^eliable programs. 

Western States Small Schools Project 

The Western States Small Schools Project (WSSSP) comprising the 
states of Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah have had 
as part of its goals that of providing or seeking ways of providing oppor- 
tunities for students in small schools. The project wanted these students 
to compete and to have sufficient and adequate experience to prepare 
themselves for occupations and further schooling after graduation from 
high school. Many innovative practices have been employed or developed 
by administrators and teachers under the direction of the Western States 
Small Schools Project funded by the Ford Foundation. Some of these have 
been flexible scheduling, computer scheduling, amplified telephone 
teaching, ungraded schools, etc. 
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Nevada WSSSP 

The Nevada emphasis in the Western States Small Schools Project 
(WSSSP) has turned to programed learning devices and media utilization 
in expanding curriculum offerings in the small schools. A number of the 
innovations mentioned in the previous paragraph have been utilized in 
providing a program where there had existed and still exists an inade- 
quate supply of teaching personnel. The teacher shortage which exists 
in many small rural schools (Borg, 1965) is further complicated by lack 
of funds to support elective programs because of small school enroll- 
ment. 

It was felt that in the area of foreign languages where many new 
approaches had been developed in the neighboring state of California 
that this was perhaps a good subject area in which to test some of the 
educational materials claimed by their producers and authors to be es- 
sentially self-teaching or which necessitated very little background ex- 
perience on the part of the teacher. This would, therefore, allow the use 
of present school staff without additional salary expense, plus providing 
an experience to the students which they otherwise might not have. This 
study could then provide some answers to staff utilization, practicability 
of specific teaching materials, and possibilities for offering courses not 
already in the curriculum . 

Preliminary planning on problem 



Discussion of materials was begun between the Nevada Director of 
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the Western States Small Schools Project (WSSSP) and the foreign language 
consultant for the Nevada State Department of Education to determine which 
set of materials, in the opinion of the foreign language consultant, would 
provide the greatest possibility of a successful experience and which 
could also be used by a non-specialist teacher. It was proposed that a 
study be conducted employing fifth and sixth grade classes, if at all pos- 
sible, in testing the adequacy of these materials to teach a foreign lan- 
guage to students by teachers with little or no background in the language 
to be taught. At least four classes would be needed in a fairly small 
geographical area for the study. One or more schools using the same 
block of time as anticipated in the experimental schools were to be se- 
lected as the control school. Inasmuch as the experiment was to be con- 
ducted using schools with on-going programs it would be difficult to find 
very many schools having a program comparatively equal to that of the ex- 
perimental schools . 

The teachers of fifth and sixth grade classes in the experimental 
schools were to be chosen who had little or no background in the teaching 
of Spanish. The control school would have a specialist teacher who had 
spent time in a foreign Spanish speaking country and who had been certi- 
fied to teach Spanish. Using the material selected, the experimental 
teachers were to teach during fiscal year 1965-1966 the regular fifth and 
sixth grade classes while the control school used their materials and an 
acceptable audio-lingual approach. At the end of the school year all 
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groups were to be tested as to achievement to ascertain whether the de- 
gree of achievement of the experimental groups was significantly differ- 
ent, and if so, how much from that of the control group. 

Statement of the Hvpothe_sis 

The regular classroom teacher, given the necessary orientation and 
guidance and using sound teaching materials, can teach a foreign lan- 
guage in its beginning level with a satisfactory degree of student achieve- 
ment as compared to a class taught by a language specialist. 

Delimitations 

For the purpose of clarification, this project is not intended nor 
should it be inferred that it casts reflections on teacher training, teacher 
qualification, or programed teaching. It is not meant to imply that ma- 
chines can take the place of teachers or that language can be taught 
without proper training. However, it is research into a very real problem 
and is meant to supply some answers that can be used in further research 
as a guide to offering an education in foreign languages that otherwise 
could not be provided due to a lack of specialized personnel. It is not 
expected that this research will show an ideal program or indicate a 
means of supplanting programs already in existence or eliminating 

teachers of foreign languages. The results given here represent the 

findings of this particular study and should not be construed to show what 
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occurs in other areas, but should cast some reflection or light upon pos- 
sible future study into the area of material utilization. 

Summary 

The "Casey Bill" enacted in 1961 in the California Legislature 
created a situation in which a shortage of foreign language teachers at 
the elementary level was imminent. Consequently, many educational 
publishers and others produced textual and electro-mechanical materials 
to assist schools in meeting this legislation. Many were good, but too 
many were of poor quality. Many claims were made for the success of 

the different materials by their publishers. 

The Western States Small School Project, of which Nevada is a 
part, has been studying utilization of different materials and media for 
expanding and enriching course offerings in the small schools. 

Foreign languages have always been an elective area rather dif- 
ficult to provide in the small school because of lack of qualified foreign 
language teachers and adequate funding as a result of small school en^ 
rollment. A study was planned therefore to utilize materials which, 
according to their authors, required very little teacher preparation. This 
was to be done in several small rural schools in Nevada and the results 
to be compared with a control group having a specialist teacher. If 
there were no significant difference between the achievement of the ex- 
perimental group and the control group, this would indicate, at least on 
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the surface, that quality auaio-lingual-visual materials can provide an 
adequate program in foreign languages at the beginning level. 



WSSSP — Western States Small Schools Project funded by the Ford 
Foundation comprising the states of Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah. 

Project LEEP — La Lengua Extranjera en la Escuela Pequena . 
(Translation: Foreign Language in the Small School.) 

Language specialist — A person or teacher who devotes the major 
portion of his teaching load in the area of foreign languages. 

Non-specialist- -A person or teacher who has had essentially no 
foreign language training of any kind . 



Small school — As defined by WSSSP, a small rural school averaging 
fewer than 50 pupils per grade in a community of less than 2, 500 popu- 



FLES — Foreign Languages in the Elementary School. 

Audio-lingual-visual materials — In this study, "La Familia 
Fernandez" materials from Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corpora- 
tion were used; however, this term refers to any such comparable 
materials . 

Self-instructional materials --Materials which are a part of, or 
supplementary to the teachers presentation, with the exception that 
they are manipulated by the student. 



Definition of Terms 
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Incremental materials — Materials which produce a well articulated 
sequence employing incremental blocks of subject matter, over a period 
of time and through learning of various skills. 

Electro -mechanical aids--Equipment such as tape recorders, movie 
projectors, filmstrip projectors, overhead transparencies, etc. 




REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



Teacher Availability 

Each school year the shortage of available teachers becomes more 

acute. Recent reports from school districts throughout the United States 

served notice that the situation has never been more critical (Wilson, 

1966a, 1966b; Graybeal, 1966). Some geographic areas have a smaller 

teacher supply than others according to the report by Graybeal (1966). 

This is particularly so in the state of Nevada where there was a decrease 

in elementary education graduates of 27.8 per cent from fiscal year 1964 

to fiscal year 1965 (Graybeal, 1966). This is second only to the state 

of California which showed a decrease of 41 per cent. Nevada had the 

largest decrease in secondary education graduates with 22 .1 per cent. 

Only one other state, Rhode Island, had over a 10 per cent decrease — 

13.2 per cent. The decrease in elementary education graduates shown in 

California and Nevada indicates a very serious shortage of teachers. 

This overall lack of teachers is compounded even further by the sparse 

population over the majority of the state of Nevada. It has been ex- 

* 

pressed in many conferences by administrators of small schools that it is 
more difficult to find teachers willing to teach in a small school than in 
a larger urban or metropolitan school. As a result, the Western States 
Small Schools Project conducted a study published by Borg (1965, p. 32) 
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wherein studenli; from the five different states who were graduating from 
colleges and universities were asked it they would choose a small school 
as first choice, second choice, or third choice. The results for the 
elementary teacher showed "the small rural school is still the last choice 
for over 41 per cent of the student survey." For secondary graduates, 

"it will be noted that of the entire secondary education student sample, 
14.6 per cent selected the small rural secondary schools as their first 
job preference. " 

Teachers in the very small rural schools, those having less than 
100 students, usually carry many preparations outside of their major and 
minor fields. Because of required subjects and low funding it is quite 
difficult to provide an expanded curriculum offering as is typical of large 
urban schools. In the area of foreign languages this is definitely the 
case. Graybeal (1966) shows in his report that the supply of Russian and 
Latin teachers has decreased as well as has the supply of teachers in 
some other foreign language areas . Nevada (Table 1) has experienced a 
large Increase in foreign language enrollment in the last five years. 

From fiscal year 1960 to fiscal year 1965 foreign language enrollment has 
Increased 178.8 per cent. The increase in foreign language teachers has 
been slightly less than half the growth experienced in foreign language 
students at 84.0 per cent. It has only been recently that the shortage of 
foreign language teachers in the elementary school has also become ap- 
parent. Part of this is a result of the aforementioned "Casey Bill" 
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Table 1 . Nevada secondary school foreign lanquage enrollment stud_y_ 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



French 

German 

Italian 

Latin 

Russian 

Spanish 

Total F. L. 
enrollment 

Per cent 
increase 

Teachers 

Per cent 
increase 

Teacher-student 

ratio 



1,041 


1,341 


98 


196 


44 


41 


698 


615 


2,226 


2,775 


4,107 


4,968 


0 


20.9 


75 


84 


0 


12.0 


54.7 


59.1 



1,974 


2,331 


371 


788 


22 


39 


924 


725 


8 


39 


3,845 


4,340 


7,144 


8,262 


73.9 


101.1 


99 


118 


32.0 


57.3 


72.1 


70.0 



2,632 


3,126 


982 


1,620 


57 


46 


443 


468 


36 


30 


5,185 


6,161 


9,335 


11,451 


127.2 


178.8 


127 


138 


69.3 


84.0 


73.5 


82.9 



enacted in California. As of the enactment of this bill, a need was 
created for many foreign language teachers in the schools of California . 

The most common reason given by school districts in request- 
ing exemption from the requirement of providing instruction in a 
foreign language was inability of the district to obtain qualified 
teachers. Inability of the district to pay for the extra expense of 
foreign language instruction ranked second in numbers of re- 
sponse. (Dusel, 1965, newsletter) 
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Proposals for sol ving te acher shortages 

A number of solutions have been posed by different educators to 
make up for the lack of a language specialist. One such proposal was 
made by Wonder (1965) wherein he proposes the use of human natural 
resource found in our indigenous bi-lingual Mexican American popula- 
tion. Many are college graduates and have a varying degree of fluency 
in Spanish. With intensive training, he believes they could adequately 
relieve the acute shortage of foreign language teachers in California . 

In December 1963, at a conference called by the Modern Language As- 
sociation a "call to action" was given to overcome the critical shortage 
of teachers of Modern Foreign Languages. The following steps were 
proposed: 

1. Public announcement of certification requirements (statement 
of qualifications, course syllabi) and of ways of meeting 
these requirements expeditiously (recommended courses, sum- 
mer institutes, reading lists, taped courses and other adulo- 
vlsual materials, qualifying examinations). 

2 . Administration of the MLA (or equivalent) Proficiency Tests 
for diagnostic purposes. 

3. Interviews with teacher candidates by one or more authorities 
designated by the State Department of Education or by a 
teacher-preparing institution to appraise the candidates' 
qualifications (including credentials from foreign universities) 
and to advise them how to overcome any deficiencies dis- 
covered. 

4. Apprentice teaching guided jointly by a demonstration teacher 
and a supervising teacher. 

5. Final appraisal of the candidate's readiness to teach by a com- 
mittee of experts. 



6. Administration of a second form of the MLA (or equivalent) 
Proficiency Tests, if needed to determine proficiency. 

7 . Recommendations for certification by those concerned with 
the candidate's preparation ^ 

8. Granting of license by the state. (MLJ, 1966, p. 399-400) 

In a report made by the Board of Education of the City of New York 
(1961, p. 12) the following reference was made to the approval of 
teachers of foreign languages: "The foreign language teachers of most of 
these authorized classes are not licensed in the foreign language, but all 
have been examined and approved by the director of foreign languages." 

A number of articles have been written (Monroe, 1964; Delbario, 
1965; Harris and Dostal, 1965) concerning the use of audio-visual aids 
in foreign language teaching as a means of helping the poorly prepared 
teacher to do a better job. This is not to say that the good teacher does 
not take advantage of these materials but in many cases they are aimed 
at the teacher who needs something besides his own language ability to 
do a good job. The amplified telephone as a media of language instruc- 
tion is presently being experimented with by a number of foreign language 
specialists. One such research project is currently underway at Ohio 
State University under the direction of Mr. Philip D. Smith, former lan- 
guage consultant for the State Department of Education for Nevada. He 
is teaching Spanish to a number of classes located in different schools 
simultaneously by telephone.^ Of the many innovative practices used to 

^Letter from Philip D. Smith, 1966 
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provide a language program where a definite lack of teacher staff is ap- 
parent, only one has been found by the author which is similar to the re- 
search project undertaken in this paper. That project is a foreign lan- 
guage instruction project at the University of Illinois conducted by 
Charles E. Johnson, Joseph S. Flores, Fred P. Ellison, and subsequently 
Miguel A. Riestra (1963). 

Foreign Language Instruction Project 
University of Illinois 

As far as can be ascertained only one other research project similar 

to the present one has been published, and that is the University of 

Illinois Foreign Language Instruction Project (Johnson, Flores, and 

Ellison, 1960, 1961a, 1961b; Johnson, et. al., 1963). 

The main purpose of the study is to develop a procedure using 
newer educational media, for teaching foreign languages to ele- 
mentary school children which is effective when used by teachers 
unfamiliar with the foreign language being taught, and to evalu- 
ate the devised procedure by comparing its effectiveness with 
that of a more conventional approach to foreign language instruc- 
.tion requiring specialist teachers. (Johnson, Flores, and Ellison, 
1960, p. 1) 

Five classrooms (approximately 12 5 students) were involved in the 
Illinois study. They began the study of Spanish in the fourth grade and 
continued for a period of three years under the project. 

Two classes were taught by language specialists, two by teachers 
unfamiliar with the language and one class was begun a year earlier in the 
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third grade by a JanquaqG specialist as a pilot study for the development 
oi materials to be used with the two experimental classes. 

The two contrast classes were taught by teachers using "conven- 
tional" means of foreign language instruction. The experimental groups 
were taught by closed circuit TV and tape recordings . Once a week the 
lesson was presented by TV and on the subsequent days, instruction was 
provided by tape recordings prepared by language specialists and native 
speakers . 

Evaluation was based upon data accumulated at the end of each 
semester which was examined to determine how closely the language 
progress of the experimental groups was compared with that of the con- 
trast groups. Evaluations were based upon tests, tape recordings, and 
personal interviews . 

The following table shows the results of the first year of instruc- 
tion under this program. The t-test represents the significance of the 
difference between means. 

The results Indicated no significant difference in achievement be- 
tween the two groups . 

The conclusion was made by the researchers that the experiment 
was a success in that the experimental groups all scored above the 60 
percentile level in raw scores as compared to the contrast group. The 
60 percentile scores were determined arbitrarily as the dividing line be- 
tween successful or non-successful achievement. The researchers 
recommended this particular foreign language program with limitations 
where there is a shortage of competent language specialists. 
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Table 2 . Comparison of mean scores and standard deviations of ex- 
perim^taland contrast groups^ 





Experimental 
N = 44 

Mean S.D. 


Contrast 
N = 49 

Mean S.D. 


t 


Proba- 

bility 


Listening 

comprehension 


48,00 


11.49 


51.81 


8.18 


-.356 


.73 


Immediacy of 
response 


48.16 


10.64 


51.61 


9.21 


-.322 


.75 


Appropriatenes s 
of response 


48.49 


10.69 


51.42 


9.22 


-.274 


.79 


Pronunciation 


48.88 


10.14 


51.08 


9.87 


-.206 


.83 


Response to 
directions 


46,15 


8.82 


53.46 


9.82 


-.683 


.50 


Composite 

score 


47.94 


8.56 


51.88 


7.62 


-.370 


.71 



^(Johnson, Flores, and Ellison, 1960, mimeographed) 



The Effect on Basic Learning by The Introduction 
Of FEES Into The Curricula 



. One of the great concerns of administrators is that the introduction 
of FEES into the course of study will jeopardize achievement in the basic 
subject areas traditionally part of the curriculum. This is a well justified 
concern, and must be answered by educators in the foreign language 
field. A number of studies have been conducted to ascertain whether this 
concern is an assumption or can be truly justified. 

The previously mentioned University of Illinois Project conducted 
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by Johnson, Flores, and Ellison (1961b) also conducted as part of their 
research, a study into this problem. The findings upon examination re- 
vealed that: 

Insofar as general achievement test scores were concerned, the 
experimental group (that which received foreign language instruc- 
tion twenty-five minutes a day during the second semester) 
showed gains equal to or greater than the control during the 
academic year. That is, in all but three categories the experi- 
mental group showed greater gain than the control group. In the 
three categories in which the control showed greater gains than 
the experimental group the gains so closely approached zero that 
they may be regarded as insignificant. (Johnson, Flores, and 
Ellison, 1961b, p. 4), 

The final report of the Illinois Foreign Language Instruction Project 
shows further research into comparable achievement of the two groups. 
After employing a more rigorous instrument to evaluate the students , the 
results still indicated, after three years, no significant difference. The 
tests did show a natural digression to the means as compared with the 
earlier report made in 1961 (Johnson, et. al., 1963). 



Summary 

General teacher shortages are occurring in most every part of the 
United States . Many of the teacher training institutions cannot supply 
the necessary prospective teachers for the states they serve. This is 
particularly true in Nevada and California. The problem becomes even 
more difficult because of the great scarcity of population in Nevada and 
the reluctance of teachers to teach in small rural schools. 

Most small rural schools have a difficult time offering elective 
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subjects because of the lack of teachers and funds. Many solutions have 
been offered to alleviate the teacher shortage. Among these are plans 
for providing needed foreign language teachers . Proposals have been 
made to employ native-born bi-lingual speakers, use of TV, audio- 
visual aids, amplified telephone, and others. 

The University of Illinois Foreign Language Instruction Project made 
use of closed circuit TV and tapes manipulated by non-specialists to de- 
termine if they could provide a satisfactory foreign language program as 
compared with classes taught by a specialist teacher. Their results indi- 
cated that after one year of study there was no significant difference. 

The University of Illinois study also compared basic achievement of stu- 
dents taking a foreign language with those who had not. The results after 
three years showed no significant difference. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



VVSSSP Project LEEP 

Proposal pre-planning 

Before developing a method and procedure which would seem to hold 
some possibilities for FLES programs in the smaller rural schools, several 
assumptions were made. Among these were: 

1 . Elementary pupils would benefit in several ways from FLES type 

programs . 

2 . Pupils could learn by using technological devices prepared 
materials, etc. with a minimal of specialization on the part of the ele- 
mentary teacher. 

3. Materials, specialized equipment, etc. would be available. 

On the basis of these assumptions a plan outline was contemplated 

wherein it was proposed that certain people, schools, materials, and 
environments be identified. These were: 

1 . Small rural elementary schools . 

2 . Teachers within the schools having little or no background in 
Spanish. 

3. An interest and desire by teachers and administrators to partic- 
ipate in the project. 

4. Willingness of school districts to supply necessary funds for 
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the continuation of the project in cooperation with the Western States 
Small Schools Project and the State Department of Education for a period 
of three years . 

5. A geographical proximity which would allow for in-service 
training and interaction between experimental project schools. 

6. Incremental materials which employ audio-visual components 
such as filmstrips, tapes, movies, etc. 

Selection of materials 

Of the six items mentioned, it was felt that the materials be iden- 
tified first, as they would be the items for which the local school district 
would be financially responsible. Several different sets of materials 
were reviewed. The quality of the materials reviewed covered the spectrum 
from good to bad. The materials finally selected were chosen because it 
was felt they could best be utilized by non-specialists, as they consisted 
of movies, filmstrips, tape recordings, visually cued tests, and a teacher 
manual written for non-specialists. These materials (La Famllia Fernandez , 
Encyclopedia Britannica Education Corp.) are representative of a number 
of good quality audio-lingual-visual programs in foreign languages pre- 
pared by different publishing companies. It was not intended that the 
project should endorse any set of materials, but it did seem that this par- 
ticular set of materials would be easiest to implement. 

The project plan was drawn up and the WSSSP Director and Foreign 
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Language Consultant for the State Department of Education traveled to 
Lincoln and Clark counties and presented the proposal to the superintend- 
ent of Lincoln County and the Area Supervisor for the rural schools of 
Clark County. The proposal was received with enthusiasm and plans 
were made to set the project in motion. Four schools were tentatively 
identified. However, after the administration discussed the possibilities 
with their teachers and principals, two more schools requested permis- 
sion to participate (see Figure 1) . Thus , a total of six experimental 
schools and one control school were identified for the project. The con- 
trol school selected, located at Overton, Nevada, was the Moapa Valley 
Elementary Secondary School. The six experimental schools were Indian 
Springs Elementary, Virgin Valley Elementary located at Mesquite, 
Pahranagat Valley Elementary located at Alamo, Caliente Elementary, 
Panaca Elementary and Pioche Elementary. 

Identification of teachers and classes 

The selection of teachers and classes was made simultaneously by 
the administration in both counties. The selections which they made 
were based on the criteria in the proposal, i.e. , fifth or sixth grade 
classes preferably and teacher desire. The teachers and classes selected 
were: Harold Jackson, sixth grade, Pioche Elementary; Garland Hollings- 
head, sixth and seventh grades, Panaca Elementary; David Love, sixth 
grade, Caliente Elementary; Carl Hastings, fifth and sixth grades, 
Pahranagat Valley Elementary; Elwin Jones, fifth grade. Virgin Valley 
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Figure 1 . Geographical location of schools In WSSSP Foreign 
Language Study. 
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Elementary; and Maurice Donellan, sixth and seventh grades, Indian 
Springs Elementary. The teacher and class selected for control was 
Theodore Hamblin, seventh grade, Moapa Valley. The teachers identified 
with these classes completed a questionnaire (see Appendix) and the re- 
sults are shown in Tables 3 and 4. From our inspection of Table 3, the 
amount of teaching experience can be seen to range from two years to 
twenty and one-half years; therefore, giving a fairly broad sample of 
teaching experience. The data in Table 4 indicate that two teachers had 
studied French and German, some at the university level, some at the 
high school level. None of the teachers had any extended length of time 
in another country. It can be seen that the criteria for little or no lan- 
guage background was met. The teachers and administration expressed a 
great deal of enthusiasm and interest in the project and desired to be a 
part of it. 



State and Project Counties Profile 



Nevada 

Nevada ranks seventh in size and forty-ninth in population among 
all the states (Hulse, Larson, and Leavy, 1967). Its 110,540 square 
miles are bordered on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and Arizona and on the south and west by California (see Figure 1 , 

p. 22). 

California and Nevada share a common border of over 600 miles. 
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Table 3 . 


Education background 










Years teaching Years teaching 




Teacher 


•ntarrroc. nvnerience in Nevada 




University 


A 


B.A. 2 


2 




Fresno State College 


B 


B.S. 7 


4 




Utah State University 


C 


B.S. 4 


4 




Utah State University 


D 


B.S. 4 


4 




Utah State University 


E 


B.S. 20 1/2 


17 1/2 




Utah State University 


F 


B.S. 10 


10 




University of Nevada 


Table 4. 


Porelan language preparation 








Foreign language 


Educational Length of Residence 


Teacher 


studied 


level 


time 


coun:rv aproaa 


A . 


Spanish 


High school 


1 


C 




French 


University 


2 




B 


Spanish 


High school 


1 


0 


C 


None 


- 






D 


French 


High school 


1 


0 




French 


University 


1/2 




E 


None 






0 


F 


German 


University 


1 


0 
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The majority of Southern Nevadans identify with Los Angeles and Southern 
California while conversely most Northern Nevadans identify with 
San FranciscO/ SacramentO/ and Northern California. The geographical 
location of the major cities of Nevada is probably the biggest factor for 
this identification. Approximately 80 per cent of the population of Nevada 
lies within 50 miles of the state of California. A large part of Nevada's 
gaming industry is supported by Californians who find its proximity ad- 
vantageous for weekend vacations . Likewise Nevadans living on the 
eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains go shopping and vacation- 
ing in nearby California. 

Nevada , however# is dependent to a greater degree upon California 
than is California upon Nevada. This obviously is because of the great 
difference in total population and industry. 1960 census shows California 
with a population of 15#717#204 and Nevada 285#278 or a ratio of 55 to 1. 

Description of Lincoln County 

. Lincoln County (Figure 2) has four centers of population: Pioche# 
Panaca# Caliente# and Alamo. Pioche at the northern most end of 
Lincoln County is the county seat and has a population of 700. In recent 
years# the economy has been based on agriculture# but there has been an 
increased amount of activity in mining. Pioche has one elementary school 
with grades one through eight. The enrollment is approximately 130 stu- 
dents. Eleven miles south is located the town of Panaca. Panaca has a 
population of approximately 500 and here is located Lincoln County High 
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Figure 2. Lincoln County map 
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School with grades nine through twelve (enrollment 182) and Panaca 
Elementary School, grades one through eight. The elementary school has 
an enrollment of approximately 110 students. The high school receives 
students from Ploche, Panaca, and Callente. The economy of Panaca Is 
based principally on agriculture . Just north of Panaca Is Cathedral 
Gorge State Park. Fifteen miles south of Panaca Is the town of Callente. 

« 

Callente has approximately 800 residents. It was at one time an Im- 
portant railroad center but this major Industry has all but vanished with 
the advancement of railroad technology . The Nevada State Girls Training 
School Is located at Callente. This state plant Is one of the most modern 
In the West and serves about 50 girls . Callente Elementary School, 
grades one through eight, has an enrollment of approximately 150. The 
Union Pacific railroad has Its right of way through the center of Callente. 
Just out of Callente Is Ryan State Park. Southwest of Callente some 
55 miles is located the town of Alamo. Alamo has approximately 300 
residents who base their economy primarily on agriculture. Located at 
Alamo Is Pahranagat Valley Elementary School and Pahranagat Valley High 
School. The high school has an enrollment of approximately 40 students; 
the elementary school has an enrollment, grades one through six, of ap- 
proximately 60 students. Just south of Alamo Is a United States Migra- 
tory Water Fowl Refuge. The predominant religion In Lincoln County Is 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
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Description of Clark County 

Clark County (Figure 3) has four large centers of population: 

Las Vegas, North Las Vegas,, Henderson, and Boulder City.^ In addition 
there are many outlying small rural areas. Three of these were involved 
in the project. Mesquite, lying on the border of Arizona and Nevada is a 
town having a population of approximately 700 . At i\^esquite is located 
Virgin Valley Elementary and V^irgin Valley High School. These two 
schools are a combined plant and have a student enrollment of approxi~ 
mately 350 students, grades one through twelve. The economy of 
Virgin Valley is agricultural. Thirty-five miles southwest of Mesquite is 
the town of Overton. The educational plant at Overton is the Moapa 
Valley Elementary and High School, with a student enrollment of approxi- 
mately 450 students. Overton is the gateway to the Valley of Fire State 
Park and to the northern part of Lake Mead. The economy is based pri- 
marily on agriculture. Indian Springs lies 45 miles northwest of Las 
Vegas. It has a population of approximately 1,000. It is an air base and 
military community and the housing is composed of mobile trailer homes. 
The school has a population of approximately 2 50, grades one through 
nine. Indian Springs transports its high school students to Las Vegas. 

Financial Distribution 

The financial obligation for the project was divided into four 

areas: 

1 . The cost of educational materials would be assumed by the 
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local school district. 

2 . Reimbursement of 50 per cent of the cost of those materials 
applicable under Title III to the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
of 1958 would be reimbursed by the State Department of Education of the 
local school district upon proper application. 

3. Expenses for consultants for workshops and other conferences 
and training sessions of staff would be assumed by the Western States 
Small Schools Project. 

4. The expenses for the State Foreign Language Consultant would 
be covered under his regular salary. 

Workshops 

Orientation 

An orientation workshop was planned for October 7 and 8 at the 
Clark County Education Center in Las Vegas. An educational consultant 
representing the publishers was procured to give orientation to the 
teachers and administrators . He spent the afternoon of the 7th and the 
morning of the 8th orienting the experimental teachers to the materials 
they were going to use and the procedure for using them. He was a highly 
dynamic person and the Interest he motivated in the teachers was obvious. 
After the orientation the teachers expected to Implement the program just 
as soon as the materials purchased had arrived. 
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Description of materials 

The materials consisted of well articulated components having the 
basic characteristics of an audio-lingual-visual approach. It consisted 
of 18 short 16mm films in color for presentation of the dialog, 18 film- 
strips which demonstrated each individual line of dialog, 18 drill tapes, 

18 test tapes, and visually cued and reading and writing texts for the 
first 18 lessons. It was anticipated that approximately 10 lessons would 
be covered in the fiscal year of 1966. The teachers were given special 
manuals to assist them in understanding the Spanish contained in the 
lessons and procedures for instruction. 

Reinforcement workshop 

A workshop was held in November 1965 to acquaint the experimental 
teachers with contrastive English-Spanish phonics and to reinforce pro- 
cedures for instruction in the classroom. This conference was held at 
the Clark County Education Center, Las Vegas, Nevada. The workshop 
was conducted by the Foreign Language Consultant for the Nevada State 
Department of Education. Instruction was given in the sounds of English 
and how they are produced, and the sounds of Spanish and how they con- 
trast; and ways of improving pronunciation. 

A name was selected at this time for the project and approved by 
the teachers. Project LEEP (La Lengua Extranjera en la Escuela Pequena) 
it was hoped, might provide some answers and experience which would 
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give educational thrust in foreign languages and small schools. 

"Feedback" came from the teachers concerning the project and how 
it had been accepted in answer to a questionnaire. These comments 
served as a guide to the State Foreign Language Consultant when he 



visited the classes monthly. 

Below are the results of the questionnaire answered by the non- 
specialists involved in teaching experimental classes during the Novem- 
ber 1965 in-service workshop conducted in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Question 1. How has the program been received by the students 



involved in the project? 



Teacher A: I find excellent reception of this program by the stu- 
dents . 



Teacher B: The project has been accepted very well by both the 

students and parents. However, there are about three 
students that will have trouble and may not receive 
the project at all. 

Teacher C: Interest by the students is and has been high. Students 
are ready to move ahead and have been asking for the 
next lesson. The colorful film sets the stage beauti- 
fully . 

Teacher D: Generally, the students are excited. One student re- 
belled for the first few days because of his Mexican 
ancestry but he is now most enthusiastic. 



Teacher E: The program has been received very well in the 6th and 
7th grades and the majority of the 8th grade. Four girls 
in the 8th grade are starting to adjust to the program as 
they should. I've found an early morning class is pref- 
erable . 



Teacher F: In general, they have reacted enthusiastically. I do 

find some students hesitant to express themselves in a 
strange tongue — they seem embarrassed — attentive but 
not active. 



o 
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Question 2. What general observations have you made about the 



parents' attitudes toward the program? 

Teacher A: Parents are vocally enthusiastic and have expressed a 
desire for a class for themselves. Fellow teachers / 
both parents and non-parents / have also expressed a 
desire to have a class. 

Teacher B: About twelve parents and teachers came to my room for 
the P.T.A. program. They were very interested in the 
program and wanted to know if an adult education class 
would be offered. I have heard no negative remarks. 



Teacher C: Parents that have expressed themselves are eager for 
their children to have this opportunity. Most parents 
did attend the P.T.A. demonstration and explanation 
of the program. I have not had one parent question 
whether or not "I know what I am doing. " 



Teacher D: Parents are very enthusiastic about this as it is a good 
beginning for the Lincoln County High School program . 
The only question that was raised was why a non- 
Spanish speaking teacher was teaching the course when 
there was a Spanish speaking teacher in the school. 

Teacher E: Parents that have seen or heard about the program are in 
favor of it very much . One parent wants to know how 
we can take the time for this program out of our busy 
schedule. A fellow teacher that speaks Spanish fluently 
remarks on how much keen interest has been aroused 
among the children. 

Teacher F: Generally, the parents are happy to have their child 
taking part — they wondered why it had not been intro- 
duced before. The only hitch has been caused by one 
student who has had it before and therefore feels qual- 
ified to evaluate . 

Question 3. What is the biggest problem that you have encountered 



to this point? 

Teacher A: My biggest problem is holding the time down to approx- 
imately twenty minutes . 

Teacher B: The biggest problem I see is the boredom of the fast stu 
dents when we do much drilling. 
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Teacher C: Personally, I am excited about the materials but have 
• not been able to find enough time to be far ahead of the 
students. Although it is not a big problem, some stu- 
dents learned questions better and faster that I did. 



Teacher D: No significant problem so far. 

Teacher E: My biggest problem is that I have not always been able 
to put the correct inflections on the words. I feel I 
need a pronunciation key besides the record. We have 
had difficulty in getting all of our supplies . 

Teacher F: I need to find a way for defining some of the words as 
well as presenting a timely flow of materials. 



Question 4. Have you been able to follow the daily directions in 
the expanded teachers' manual? If yes, how long is your class period of 
instruction? If no, what seems to be the difficulty? 



Teacher A: I follow the daily directions, but my class period has 
been running 25 - 30 minutes. (For a larger class, in- 
dividual response simply takes time.) 

Teacher B: Following the directions , my class period runs twenty 
minutes. This depends upon questions by students, 
ability and attitude of class. 

Teacher C: I have held to the twenty minute class and have not been 
able to keep up with the manual at all. 

Teacher D: No. There are no provisions for students' questions or 
for discussion of cultural implications. 



Teacher E: 

Teacher F; I have had a slight difficulty in staying day for day with 
the manual because of preparation of material plus 
answering questions. I have found It necessary to use 
at least thirty minutes . 
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Consultant visits 

The State Foreign Language Consultant visited each school at least 
once every month. During this visit, he called to the attention of the 
teacher, the obvious errors in pronunciation that may have occurred 
through the lack of familiarity with Spanish. Procedures were discussed 
for implementing and supplementing the program and he also gave general 
encouragement and advice . 

Mid-year workshop 

John Oiler, the author of the educational materials used in the 
project conducted an in-service workshop at Panaca in March 1966. He 
reviewed certain procedures for Instruction in which he felt a need, after 
having visited a number of the project schools . He also gave the teach- 
ers a preview of advanced levels of the program. 

End of school year workshop, 

A final workshop was conducted at the University of Nevada in 
Reno during the week of June 6 - 10, 1966 (see Appendix) . This work- 
shop was an intensive 32 hour program planned to better prepare the 
teacher for the following school year and to provide aid and help in those 
areas of weakness encountered during the visits of the different consult 
ants to the individual classrooms and schools. Two hours of re-certifi- 
cation and increment credit were offered to those who completed the one 
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week workshop . 
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Evaluation 



In-class observatio n 

At least once a month the Foreign Language Consultant visited 
each class and made observations as to problems and areas for improve- 

I 

ment. Also involved was a subjective evaluation as to achievement. 

In addition, outside observers were brought in on two different oc- 
casions to evaluate the classes to see how they compared with classes 
which they usually observe. The observers were Marvin Roth, Junior 
High — Senior High Coordinator for Washoe County Schools, Reno, 

Nevada; Jack Clark Davis, Associate Professor of School Administration, 
College of Education, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada; Eldon Drake, 
Professor of Education and Coordinator for Student Teaching, Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah; and Leon Beutler, Assistant Professor, Second- 
ary Education, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. These educators are 
not only experienced in teacher observation but also Mr. Roth and Dr. 
Davis have foreign language backgrounds. The results of the observations 
are found in chapter on results. 

Pre-test and post-test 

A pre-test was given to all students involved in the experiment. 

The objective of the test was to find out which students had a background 
in Spanish which might affect the overall achievement. These students 
were identified and their post-test scores were not counted for purposes 
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of determining significance. A post-test was given in listening compre- 
hension. Native speakers of Spanish served as voices on tape for the 
test. The answer sheet used by students is found in the Appendix. The 
results were tabulated and a t-ratio was run. The findings are in the 
chapter on results. 

Formulas used on post-test results 

The standard deviation was computed by using the formula: 

SD = . (Gronlund, 1965, pp. 389-390) 

N 



The standard deviation was then used to compute the F-ratio using 
the formula: 



Sx? 

2 

sxi 



(Walker and Lev, 1953, p. 140) 



The t-ratio was found by employing the formulas: 

? X - X = N; ) (£x^ + £x^) 

‘ ^ (Nj + - 2) 

(Xi - X, ) - 0 

t = — = — 

■ar Xi - Xg 

(Senders, 1953, pp. 483, 546) 

The results then were looked up in a t-table to establish area of 
confidence. 
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Summary 

Several assumptions were made, i.e. 

0 

1 . Elementary pupils will benefit in several ways from FEES type 
programs . 

2 . Pupils can learn by using technological device, prepared 
materials, etc. , with a minimum of specialization on the part of the ele- 
mentary teacher. 

3. Materials, specialized equipment, etc. are available. 

Using these assumptions as a base, plans were made for teaching 
Spanish in classes who had as teachers non-specialists in foreign lan- 
guages . Rural schools were identified that had an interest in partici- 
pating in the project. In these schools classes and teachers were also 
selected which corresponded to the criteria previously determined. 
Workshops were conducted throughout the year's instruction relevant to 

procedures and problems encountered. 

Evaluation was carried on by the Foreign Language Consultant in 
monthly visits and by professional observers contracted for this purpose 
Pr©-tests and post-tests were conducted and the results tabulated to 
determine if the hypotheses should be rejected. 
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RESULTS AND FINDINGS 



Forms of Evaluation 



Introduction 

Several forms of evaluation were employed, some more subjective 
than others. Because of the fundamental skills approach, it is difficult 
to objectively test first level instruction. A measurement instrument was 
devised whereby the understanding skills of the students could be tested 
and through in-class observation by professional observers a fairly ob- 
jective evaluation could be given of the speaking skills. The hypothesis 
is here again restated for the purposes of relating to the findings and re- 
sults of the study. 



Hypothesis 

The regular classroom teacher, given the necessary orientation and 
guidance and by using sound teaching materials, can teach a foreign 
language in its beginning level with a satisfactory degree of student 
achievement as compared to a class taught by a language specialist. 

In-class Observations 



Procedure 

During the week of March 7-11, 1966, a tour was made of several 
of the schools involved in the project. The two observers were: one. 
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the former head of the foreign language department of a large high school 
in Reno, Nevada; the other, Associate Professor for School Administration 
and Supervision at the University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. Both have 
had extensive experience as teachers, administrators, and as super- 
visors of teachers . 

On May 11 - 13, 1966, another tour was made with two more pro- 
fessional observers. They were both from the College of Education, 

Utah State University and have had broad experience in teacher super- 
vision and educational media . 

These four observers visited the classes while in session and 
filled out a previously prepared questionnaire concerning their observa- 
tions (see Appendix). The following section describes these observa- 
tions . 

Findings of in-class observations 

Table 5 shows the evaluation given by the observers in two areas: 

(a) Student-Teacher-Subject Rapport and (b) Student achievement. 

It can be noted that four of the six schools received a better than 
average rating in all areas. One was close to average and one was judged 
below average. Four schools achieved above average in light of project 
goals, while two rated about average. In comparison to foreign language 
classes normally observed by the evaluators all but one of the experi- 
mental classes was rated favorably. Comments made by the evaluators 







after observation of each school are found in Table 6. 
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Rated on a 5-point basis. (5 points being highest rating) 
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Table 6. Evaluators' comments 



School 


Comment 


A 


The eagerness of the students and the rapport between the 
students and the teacher make for a highly desirable learning 
situation even though the teacher has no prior background in 
the language. The students' progress in pronunciation and 
intonation excels even that of their teacher. 

The teacher showed a great deal of enthusiasm when working 
with students. He appeared to be following the program very 
closely. Student achievement exceeded all expectations of 
what normally would be accomplished in a similar situation 
of teaching a foreign language at this grade level . 


B 


Teacher seemed just a bit disorganized in his introduction to 
the unit the hour we visited. His finesse in handling the 
audio-tape and the filmstrip projections lacked proper timing. 
I felt a little time was wasted in getting things underway. 

The class was responsive to the audio-visual presentation. 
The response of the pupils towards the subject was good. 
Many interviewed indicated they liked the materials being 
used by the teacher. 

The teacher in this situation did net seem to share the en- 
thusiasm of the students. However, there was every indi- 
cation that the students were achieving, and perhaps we ob- 
served on a "bad day." Students appeared to be achieving 
the desired goals and those interviewed indicated the audio- 
visual materials were a very significant part of the program. 
Student interest was generally good and their desire to learn 
Spanish was very evident. 


C 


Teacher gave the impression that he was so busy (which he 
was !) as principal-teacher that he had been forced to neglect 
the Spanish program. We caught him on a very busy day and 
may have rated him higher in attitude toward the subject 
another day. Teacher admittedly did not spend adequate time 
in the program. However, when Mr. Anderson quizzed th j 
class and conducted the discussion, the class was very re- 
SDonsive and did an adequate job on the oral Spanish recita- 
tion. 

I felt the audio-visual materials to be extremely important 
in this situation because of the lack of enthusiasm and 
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Table 6 . Continued 



School 



Comment 



interest on the part of the teacher. The teacher, by his own 
admission, was too busy to spend too much time in the lan- 
guage program. I did feel the students were achieving, but 
not to the degree of students in other schools we visited. 

D The eagerness of the students and the rapport between the 

students and the teacher make for a highly desirable learning 
situation even though the teacher has no prior background in 
the language. The students' progress in pronunciation and 
intonation excels even that of their teacher. 

Teacher and students worked very closely together. Stu- 
dents responded quickly and enthusiastically to direction by 
the teacher. Students showed a great deal of proficiency in 
reading and speaking the language. 

Oral response was fairly good. The teacher's enthusiasm 
for the program was much in evidence. Mr. Anderson's 
handling of class discussion brought immediate response 
from the pupils, which indicated they were being exposed to 
the audio-visual materials. How can teachers in the audio- 
visual project reach marginal interest pupils through non- 
visual techniques? Admittedly on some days the teaching 
does not involve tapes, films, or filmstrips. This presents 
a real challenge to reach ^ pupils; I noticed some evidence 
of disinterest and saw very little effort to reach one or two 
pupils who were pre-occupied. 

Student-teacher attitude toward the program was good and 
students were obviously achieving. I did feel that a few of 
the students were not as highly motivated as they might have 
been. As mentioned above I felt a wider range of motivation 
and interest in this class than any of the others visited. 

There were three or four students who appeared to be indif- 
ferent toward the subject, and did not reflect the enthusiasm 
of the majority of the students. This could be attributed to 
many factors and may be an unfair observation. 

E Mr. Hollingshead admittedly was having some difficulty with 

the language but his enthusiasm had motivated pupils to a 
high degree. Very enthusiastic teacher. Mr. Hollingshead 
even went to the effort of developing his own overlays for the 
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Table 6. Continued 



School Comment 

overhead projector. This technique coupled with an oral 
discussion and feedback from the pupils would be an excel- 
lent supplement to the teachers' normal audio-visual presen- 
tation (films, filmstrips, and tapes) . 

Student-teacher rapport was excellent, and although the 
teacher had not achieved the speaking skill of many of the 
students I felt a real effort on his part to make the class 
interesting. Certainly there was evidence of achieving, and 
a strong desire to make the project successful. Students 
interviewed stressed the value of the audio-visual materials . 

I was very impressed with the interest conveyed by the stu- 
dents in this class and felt that some students in the class 
were achieving even beyond expectations. 

F The eagerness of the students and the rapport between the 

students and the teacher make for a highly desirable learning 
situation even though the teacher has no prio' background in 
the language. The students' progress in proi.-^nciation and 
intonation excels even that of their teacher. 

Teacher was nervous when the observers were in his class- 
room. He made a few mistakes; however, the students 
reacted to them favorably and it appeared the rapport was 
very good. This class had the three best readers of all the 
classes observed. They made an outstanding presentation 
of reading— better than a great number of beginning college 
foreign language classes I have observed. There were some 
students in the cla?s that were disinterested and my assump- 
tion is that it can probably be attributed to a lower I.Q. 

One student that was classified as having a lower I.Q. read 
much better in Spanish than alot of students at the same 
grade level read in English. 

This was an outstanding classroom situation. Pupils were 
well trained, were enthusiastic and responded to their teach- 
er's teaching. The rapport between pupil and teacher was 
most positive. The language proficiency exhibited by Mr. 
Jackson's pupils was remarkable. They certainly reached 
their goals in this classroom. 
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Table 6 . Continued 



School 



Comment 



Both student and teacher appeared to be very enthusiastic 
about the project and were very eager to learn Spanish. 
Student-teacher rapport was outstanding. The teacher, with 
the aid of the audio-visual materials, set the stage, and 
the students with their obvious enthusiasm were definitely 
achieving the desired goals. As mentioned above, student 
achievement was very evident. Excellent planning and 
preparation on the part of the teacher was obvious, and 
students appeared to be highly motivated. 



The comments made by the observers further clarify the ratings 
given each school and will be discussed more in detail in the chapter on 
implications and discussion. 

Achievement Test 

A post -test was given during the week before the close of school to 
tl'e control class and to the experimental classes. The measurement in- 
strument was derived after consultation with several leading foreign lan- 
guage educators in the United States. It tested the students' oral com- 
prehension particularly with about 20 per cent based on reading and oral 
comprehension. The answer sheet can be seen In the Appendix. There 
was a possible perfect score of 40 points. Table 7 shows the rcmparison 
of the means of the experimental and control classes in percentages 
derived from the raw scores. The average in percentages for the total ex- 
perimental group was 58.8 per cent compared to 59.0 per cent for the 
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control group . The per cent to which the total experimental group achieved 
as high as the control group was 99.7 per cent. School D achieved lowest 
of the experimental classes at 84.7 per cent of the control group. This 
Still indicates that the percentage comparison is favorable. 

The data in Table 8 show the result of the F ratio and t-test run on 
the scores derived from the achievement test given to the experimental 

and control schools at the end of the first year. 

The F ratios indicate that the scores represent those expected of a 
fairly normal distribution . School D and School F showed an F ratio of 

1.00. School A showed the largest F at 1 . 60 . None of the schools indi- 
cated an F ratio outside of the expected normal distribution. 

The t-test indicated that for the total experimental group as com- 
pared to the control group there was no significant difference with a 
score of -.098. School D, however, showed a score of -2.914 which 
was significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. All of the other ex- 
perimental classes showed t-ratios that were not significant as compared 
to the control class . The null hypothesis then cannot be rejected for 
five of the six experimental schools and for the total experimental group. 




DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 



Additional Observations 

There were several interesting happenings that occurred in this 
study. One of these was that there v\?as an apparent increase in teacher- 
student rapport in most of the schools . This was noted not only by the 
observer but by the teachers themselves. An explanation for this perhaps 
would be that the student saw the teacher in a role similar to his own, 
that of being a student and having to do his homework, so to speak. 
Another aspect is that perhaps the teacher was able to more realistically 
understand the burden of assignments given to the students, and that for 
him, learning Spanish became a bigger task than he had envisioned. 

There might also be a third area which could explain this apparent in- 
crease in teacher-student rapport and that being that the teacher himself 
being involved in the project was notivated to do perhaps better prepara- 
tion or more extensive and intensive preparation than he had previously 
done. This sometimes is referred to as the "halo effect" and shows up 
in increased achievement and interest at least in the initial stages of a 
project. The "halo effect" cannot be discounted completely in this study 
in as much as these people were motivated by being involved in something 
new and the observation of change in student-teacher rapport would seem 
to indicate that there was some sign of this effect. However, it is 
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difficult if not impossible to measure to what extent the "halo effect" is 
involved in increased achievement in any study where an obvious change 
or new pattern is involved. 

A number of the teachers involved in the project indicated an in- 
creased ability of certain so called "underachievers" or low I.Q. stu- 
dents to progress adequately and satisfactorily in the speaking of Spanish 
and reading and writing of the same. They felt that there was some area 
in the methodology used in the Spanish materials that provided for good 
transition from the spoken language to the written language. It is very 
possible that continued study would prove fruitful in this area in perhaps 
helping students to learn to read and write their own native language 
better . 

One significant observation was made by the State Director for 
Western States Small Schools Project and the Foreign Language Consult- 
ant for the Nevada State Department of Education; i.e. , if a teacher has 
had no background in a particular subject, in this case being Spanish, 
they do not feel sufficiently competent or confident to stray from the 
established pedagogical procedure involved in the particular program or 
set of materials. By not varying the program of instruction to a great 
extent, it was possible to keep a fair amount of uniformity and progress 
in instruction which would seem quite evident from the results indicated 






in the last chapter. 
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Second and Third Year Study 

The study made by Drs. Johnson, Flores, Ellison, and Riestra indi- 
cates that in the first year no significant difference was found in achieve- 
ment. However, as the material became more difficult in content, and 
as time went by, the difference grew to a point where at the end of the 
third year of study it did become significant. It is the opinion of the 
author of the WSSSP-FLES Study that this is reasonable and is to be ex- 
pected. This can be attributed to a lack of subject content background 
that is more necessary in the later stages snn in the first year study. 
Another aspect is that the "halo effect" has worn off and the interest in 
the Spanish course becomes like that of any other subject. The same can 
be said for the students as to motivation and desire. I do feel, however, 
that some classes will not show significance as soon as other classes 
due to the teachers' enthusiasm, administration backing and other factors 
involved . 



Implications of WSSSP-FLES Project 

This study was made with a view in mind of what possibly could be 
done to provide a foreign language program or other similar ■ ’’ogram in 
small schools where the lack of a qualified teacher is obvious. It is not 
the most satisfactory program and is not to be encouraged in place of a 
qualified language specialist. However, for an administration who is in- 
terested in having a foreign language program and where trained personnel 
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are not available, it is one way in which to meet this need. The results 
of this study are not construed to represent populations or conditions of 

other areas other than those studied in this project. It does strengthen 

; 

the project findings conducted by the University of Illinois and will serve 
as further reinforcement to the feasibility of such a program in other 
areas of the country. 

It would seem that the possibility of utilizing audio-visual media 
that is correlated and integrated into certain subject materials with proper 
training and orientation as to their use, could provide much needed pro- 
grams in areas where there is a shortage or lack of qualified teachers to 
teach them. 



Weaknesses 

As already has been indicated, it must be implied' that as the 
course progresses into the more difficult stages of instruction, the aca- 
demic returns diminish. The extent to which they diminish depends upon 
many factors and it would depend upon administration, teachers, and 
parents as to what cut off level the diminishing returns would be signifi- 
cant. One weakness involved in this study was that of having a small 
control group. Inasmuch as this study was not a laboratory research 
project, but rather a project in a field where conditions as they were 
could not be changed to satisfy all of the conditions for pure research, 
it can only be assumed from the tests conducted that the control group 



did fall within the limits of normalcy. Another weakness was that of a 
testing instrument. To the knowledge of the author, there has been no 
instrument developed which was designed for this type of project. How- 
ever, one developed by the author followed those procedures determined 
by noted specialists in the foreign language field to be good and reliable 
for testing. It has been the observation of the author that some items 
should have been changed to make it more reliable. However, they were 
not, in order to preserve the reliability of the testing conducted. More 
research and study needs to be undertaken and conducted in the area of 
preparation of reliable measuring instruments in elementary foreign lan- 
guages which can be standardized for different levels. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Teacher shortages in the United States have become more critical 
during the last few decades of increased knowledge and technological 
advances. In the post-Sputnik era, emphasis placed in certain subject 
areas considered vital to the national defense have created alarming 
shortages of teachers in these areas, one of which is foreign languages. 
Coupled with this shortage is the difficulty facing the small rural school 
to provide an environment which attracts teachers and then retains them 
for any length of tir^e. Again, lack of financial backing due to small 
enrollments also makes It very difficult for small schools to offer in- 
struction in the elective areas of which foreign languages is usually a 
part. Consequently, students in small schools are handicapped by not 
having as large or expansive a background as students from larger 
schools . 

This study was begun in order to measure several items: (a) Can 
a foreign language program be provided without hiring additional per- 
sonnel? (b) Can so called audio-lingual-visual materials provide an 
adequate program in the beginning levels using non-specialists as 
teachers? Materials were selected which were considered to be of ex- 
cellent quality. Subsequently, schools were identified along with 
classroom teachers and a procedure and method was put into operation 
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for implementing these materials and programs into the school. One con- 
trol school was selected that had a similar program as far as time, class 
scheduling, and distribution of students. The teachers were given 
orientation by educational specialists in Spanish and then following the 
program, as outlined, taught Spanish for one year on the basis that a 
successful degree of achievement would indicate continuance of the pro- 
gram for an additional two years. At the conclusion of the project, all 
of the students had been observed b^ professional people and had been 
given a post-test in order to compare achievement of experimental and 
control groups. 

Conclusions 

It can be concluded from the results shown that for the total ex- 
perimental group there was no significant difference between their 
achievement and achievement of the control school. This applies only 
to this population involved in the study and would indicate that other 
areas could use these results as an indication of what might occur under 
similar circumstances . It was concluded that the achievement of exper- 
imental students in this project was satisfactory and that the program 
would continue for an additional two years, if not longer. 
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■URNILL LAIttON 

•UPKRINTINOCNT OP 

PusLie iNaTRUcrioN 



STATE OF Nevada 



department erf 

CARSON CITY. NEVADA 89701 

September 8, 1965 



JACK K. CLAKK 
AaaiSTANT •upkrintknornt 
iNaTRUCTION 



Could you please fill in the form below and return it in the enclosed 
envelope as soon as possible. 

Thank you for your cooperation 

Sincerely, 

Merlin D. Anderson 
Foreign Language Consultant 

NAME DEGREE FROM 

(college or universi ty) 

Total Years of Teaching Experience 

Years of Teaching in Nevada ______ 

LANGUAGE PREPARATION 

Language studied in elementary, jr. high, high schooi 

How many years? 

Language studied in college or university 

How many years? 

RESIDENCE ABROAD 

Which country or countries? . 

How long in each country? _ 



ANY OTHER CONTACT WITH LANGUAGE? Explain. 



GJ 



WSSSP/FLES 




PRE-TEST 


STUDENT'S NAME 




CODE 


SCHOOL 




CODE 



1. Is language other than English ever spoken in the home? 

(yes or no) 

2. Does your father know well a language other than English? 

(yes or no) 

3. Does your mother know well a language other than 

English? 

(yes or no) 

4. Are any of your sisters or brothers studying a language 

other than English? 

(yes or no) 

5. Have you ever studied a language other than English? 

If yes, for how long? _______ (yes or no) 

(months) 



ANSWER SHEET 



Example 
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SchopI Yppf. 



FORMW55SP/FLES 1 



School 



School District 

Sfu4«nf N pm p 



Code 

Code 



Cod# 



A flp Gfpdp >.Q. prp«»Tppl Mld«Tpit P_pJ_t^XA?J 
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W S S S P 

Wastam StoUt Small School* Projtct "LEEP* 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SCHOOL 



EVALUATOR 
DATE - 



Coda . 
. C«da 
.Cada . 



!• In yauf aylnlon. Is nisfa aniliusinsin fsnofolsrf ky tk# tlu4onlt 
(kMUfk tk* us* *V visunis? 



STUDENT 'TEACHER 'SUBJECT RAPPORT 

vcs □ 



NO O 



S. If y«s, k*w slfniRcant Is «ki* •ntkwsissm? 

3^ H*w wall J* ysu «klnk iksss msts^lsls talis into seesuni InJI- 
«9Ai*l JifUrsncss? 

4. R*l» Iks class as t* oHlhiJ* lowsrJ suk{*ct 

5. Rst* Ik* Isseksr os I* sHihiJs Iswsrj sub'isci 

A. Rst* tk* cl css cs I* clllluJc I*s**r4 tcackcr 

7. COMMENTS; 



hlykiy slynificonl 

□ 



tlifhlly tifvilffcwit 
□ 



□ 





•bov« •y«roo« 




D 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


' □ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 

a 

□ 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
•. In llaki *1 arajccl fscl s, ksw 4scs cicss cekli 



. lion 

stani* 

9. In rsiclisn Is elcsscs toufkl ky 
dscs ikis cisss ccmycrc? 






ii 



Iccchcr, kow 



1«. COMMENTS; 



□ a ana 

PAVORABLE Q UNFAVORABLE □ 



It. SUGGESTIONS; 



er|c 



□ □□ 
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WSSSP/FLES 



FINAL TEST 
Page two 



Part VI 

23. A. Se llama Pedro. 

B. Vive aquf en esta casa. 

C. Yo tengo mucho frlo. 

D. 6 Como se llama el perro? 

✓ 

24. A. Si, me gusta mucho. 

B. Enrique va a nadar. 

C. Tengo un perro. 

D. Me gusta comer. 

25. A. dPuedo ir con ustedes? 

B. Hoy es viemes. 

C. Manana es jueves. 

D. El se llama Carlos. 

26. A. Esta^en su casa . 

B. Es muy gordo. 

Ct Tengo cinco anos. 

D. Gloria es ml amlga . 

27. A. Buenos dlas <i,c^mo est/s? 

✓ 

B. Aqul vlenen mis hermanas.. 

C. Adios. 



D. Vamos a jugar beisbol. 



WESTERN STATES SMALL SCHOOLS PROJECT WORKSHOP 

in Foreign Languages 
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Project "LEEP" 

Application for two hours recertification credit 



A. LENGTH OF COURSE 

1. It will begin on June 6 and end on June 10, 1966. 

2. There will be four (4) classroom sessions of six (6) hours 
duration each and one session of eight (8) hours duration. 

3. Meetings are scheduled for each day from June 6 through 10. 

4. It is anticipated that there will be between ten to twelve 
participants . Enrollment is limited to people engaged in teach- 
ing "La Familia Fernandez." 

B. instructional st aff 

1. Mr. Merlin D. Anderson, Foreign Language Consultant for the 
State Department of Education, B.S. from Utah State University, 
and has completed two NDEA Institutes in Spanish. 

2. Mr. David L. Jesser, Director, Western States Small Schools 
Project . 

C. FACILITIES 

The course will be held at the Jot Travis Student Union building in 
the Truckee Room. The University of Nevada foreign language lab- 
oratory, located in the humanities building will be at the disposal of 
the participants. Also, the University is providing a 16 mm. pro- 
jector, a 35 mm. slide projector, and a tape recorder. 

D. COURSE CONTENT 

1 . The title of the course of instruction will be "Methodology and 
Techniques for Project 'LEEP' . " 

2. The objective is to provide participants with additional skills and 
knowledge in order to conduct efficiently the Project for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 
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WESTERN STATES SMALL SCHOOLS PROJECT 
Page 2 



3 . See attached schematic for the course outline . 

4. Instructional procedure will include lectures, demonstrations, 
movies, slides, tape recordings, laboratory participation, music, 
etc. 

5. Course requirements — participant must have complete attendance 
due to the highly intensive nature of the course. There will be 
no outside requirements in addition to attendance. 

6. Resources — participants will have use of Encyclopedia Britannica 
materials, including films, film strips, tape recordings, teachers 
manuals , and related linguistic materials . 
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WSSSP "LEEP" PROJECT WORKSHOP 
University of Nevada - Reno 
June 6 — 10, 1966 



(1) Participants should check in at White Pine Hall between the hours 
of 3 - 7 P.M. on Sunday, June 5. 

(2) Expenses for meals and lodging will be taken care of by WSSSP. 

(3) Meals will be taken at the Dining Hall; a table will be reserved for 
the participants. 

(4) Participants should bring their teachers' edition of "La Familia 
Fernandez." No other materials are necessary. 

(5) The arrangements for travel reimbursement should be worked out by 
the participant. It is anticipated that a minimal number of cars will 
be used. 

Arrangements for accommodations can be made for spouses at the 
rate of $6.40 per day. 

Sunday evening meal, June 5, will probably be at the participant's 
expense . 
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